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When asked to rank the public school's 
task inorder to establish priority among 
sixteen functions commonly expected of 
public schools, how do citizen responses 
vary according to region, occupation, 
sex, income, race, religion, education, 
and proximity to schools? 


Since the appearance of a preliminary 
report of the study of "The Task of Pub- 
lic Education" in the November, 1958, 
Administrator's Notebook,! many inquir- 
ies have been received concerning the 
results of this Midwest Administration 
Center research project. A summary of 
part of the research findings follows.” 


In the study, opinions were sampled in 
fifteen communities selected to repre- 
sent the Far West, the Midwest, the 
South, New England, and the prairie 
provinces of Canada. Investigators met 
with service clubs, religious and patri- 
otic organizations, labor groups, ethnic 
associations, PTA's, school faculties, 
and industrial workers in communities in 
these regions. Respondents registered 
their opinions through an instrument 
called The Task of Public Education Opin- 
ionnaire,? consisting of the investi- 
gators' statement of the mutually ex- 
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clusive elements of the school's task. 


The sample included 1,285 past and 


present professional educators and 2,544 
non-educators. The latter group repre- 
sented most strata of society. 


Responses were tabulated by region, 


occupation, income, age, religion, edu- 
cation, race, and proximity to the pub- 
lic school. The relationships between 
each classification and each concept of 
the school's task were tested. 


The study was unique among investiga- 


tions into the school's task in at least 
two ways. First, it was based upon the 
conceptual framework of the TPE Opinion- 
naire, and second, the instrument forced 
a choice among the following dimensions: 


Ae Intellectual Dimensions 


1. Possession of Knowledge: A fund of infor- 
mation. Concepts. 

2 Communication of Knowledge: Skill to ac- 
quire and transmit. 

3. Creation of Knowledge: Discrimination and 
imagination. Weighing facts as bases 
for conclusions. 

4. Desire for Knowledge: A love for learning. 

Social Dimensions 

5. Man to Man: Cooperation in day-to-day 

relations. 

6. Man to "State": Civic rights and duties. 

7. Man to Country: Loyalty to one's own 

country: 

8. Man to World: Interrelationships of 

peoples. 

Personal Dimensions 


9. Physical: Bodily health and development. 
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10. Emotional: Mental health and stability. 
11. Ethical: Moral integrity. 
12 Aesthetic: Cultural and leisure pursuits. 


D. Productive Dimensions 


13. Vocation-Selective: Information and 
guidance. 
14. Vocation-Preparative: Specific training 
and placement. 
15. Home and Family: Housekeeping, do-it- 
yourself, family. 
16. Consumer: Personal buying, selling, and 
investment. Budgeting. 


Each dimension was phrased appropri- 
ately and separately for elementary and 
high school application. The respondent 
was forced to specify which dimension 
was most important as a school task, 
which was second most important as a 
school task, and so on until all items 
were ranked. 


Some General Findings 


The composite sample of educators and 
non-educators gave an impressive vote of 
confidence to the three R's, the skills 
for acquiring and communicating knowl- 
edge, as the most important function of 
both elementary schools and high schools 
(see Figure 1). Second in priority was 
desire for knowledge, cultivating an in- 
quiring mind in students. Creation of 
knowledge, the habit of weighing facts 
and applying them to the imaginative so- 
lution of problems, emerged as the third 
most important outcome of secondary edu- 
cation, but social skills, the ability 
to live and work with others, ranked 
third in elementary education. 


Three of the four "intellectual" items 
ranked among the first four in priority 
as tasks of both elementary schools and 
high schools. This indicated strong pub- 
lic feeling toward retaining intellectu- 
al pursuits as the most important aspect 
of public schooling. 


Consumer education ranked last as a 
task of the elementary school and home- 
making and handyman skills ranked last 
for the high school. Both of these ele- 
ments ranked so low that they might be 
considered rejected. 


Occupation and Age Sub-publics 


An occupational taxonomy was used to 
classify white-collar persons as profes- 
sional, semi-professional, managerial, or 
clerical workers, and blue-collar persons 
as skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled 
workers. The hypothesis asserting the 


Knowl edge 
Intellectual Skills 
Critical Thinking 
Desire for Knowledge — 


Social Skills 
Citizenship 
Patriotism 

World Citizenship 


Physical 
Emotional 
Ethical 
Aesthetic 


Vocation-Selective 
Vocation-Preparative 
Home and Family 
Consumer 


Fig. 1.--Relative importance of the public 
school task as perceived by the 
total sample. 


existence of a relationship between oc- 
cupational level and perception of the 
school's task clearly was supported. Oc- 
cupational classification was found to 
be a useful predictor of sentiment for 
or against various elements of the pub- 
lic school's task. 


Suburbia, with a preponderance of its 
citizenry in professional, managerial, 
and clerical occupations, ranked the 
dimensions of inquiring mind, critical 
thinking, aesthetic development, and 
concern for emotional stability sig- 
nificantly higher than the community in 
which skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled laborers were predominant.* The 
blue-collar communities gave signifi- 
cantly higher ratings to the dimensions 
of moral training, physical education, 
patriotism, specific job training, con- 
sumer education, and family living. 


As the task of the elementary school, 
intellectual skills was the top choice 
of all occupations. In the high school, 
the three R's enjoyed first ranking by 
all occupations except professional per- 
sons, who held a slight preference for 
desire for knowledge. Laboring groups 
leaned toward higher priority for social 
skills and lower priority forworld citi- 
zenship than did other occupations, al- 
though the differences were not great. 


Many interesting differences were re- 
vealed between age groups concerning 
school task perception. Respondents less 
than 46 years of age favored elementary 
schools that stressed world citizenship, 
intellectual skills, desire for knowl- 
edge, and moral integrity. Older re- 
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spondents, while giving general approval 
to these elements, believed that insuf- 
ficient importance was attached to physi- 
cal education, patriotism, and aesthetic 
development. 


Citizens under 46 years of age believed 
that vocational guidance, world citizen- 
ship, and desire for knowledge were much 
more important as areas of high school 
responsibility than did those over 46. 
The older the age group the higher the 
priority attached to aesthetic appreci- 
ation, moral training, physical educa- 
tion, and patriotism. Beyond age 45, vo- 
cational guidance assumed a position of 
minor importance. 


Factor analysis revealed sharp con- 
trasts between older and younger people 
in the sample. When respondents were re- 
distributed into sub-publics, each con- 


taining several characteristics in com- 
mon, only one-fourth of those sub-publics 
in the under-age-46 category favored 
such tasks as patriotism, physical edu- 
cation, morality, emotional stability, 
and social skills. Conversely, only one- 
fourth of the sub-publics in the over- 
age-45 category failed to favor these 
elements. 


Educators, Non-Educators, 
and Amount of Schooling 


Although educators and non-educators 
were in substantial agreement concerning 
the school's task, there were significant 
differences. Educators, as a group, gave 
greater emphasis to a desire for knowl- 
edge, emotional stability, and aesthetic 
development, and lower priority to vo- 
cational information, vocational train- 
ing, and consumer education than did the 
group of non-educators. Part of the di- 
vergence is as readily attributable to 
differences in amount of schooling as it 
is to the educator-noneducator dichotomy. 


Amount of schooling was found to be a 
consistent predictor of school task per- 
ception. The more equal the amount of 
schooling, the more similar the percep- 
tions. As formal education increased, 
more emphasis was placed upon possession 
of knowledge, aesthetics, and emotional 
stability. Conversely, as amount of 
schooling increased, the priorities of 
man-to-man cooperation, patriotism, 
physical development, vocational train- 
ing, and consumer education decreased. 
It was found that agreement between edu- 
cators and non-educators increased as 
the amount of schooling increased. 
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It was interesting to note that the 
trend of close agreement between edu- 
cators and highly-schooled lay public 
extended only to the undergraduate level. 
Laymen with graduate training disagreed 
markedly with educators. Shipton found 
this same phenomenon when he investi- 
gated variables associated with criti- 
cism of the public schools.5 


One area of disagreement between these 
two groups wasvery clear. For educators, 
the priority of possession of knowledge 
decreased as amount of schooling in- 
creased. The exact opposite was true for 
laymen. Apparently graduate-trained edu- 
ecators felt that the teaching of facts 
is not good education, whereas graduate- 
trained laymen felt that it was. 


Another finding should be heartening 
to administrators who find much of their 
time consumed by arbitrating differences 
among staff members holding supposedly 
conflicting educational philosophies. As 
a group, educators agreed more closely 
with one another than with any lay group. 
This high agreement was consistent; it 
held for classroom teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and even for educators 
who had left the profession. 


Does Lay Participation 
Increase Agreement? 


The investigation opened for reapprais- 
al the question of whether or not greater 
lay involvement and closer contact with 
the school increased agreement between 
educators and laymen. No attempt was made 
to assess the value of involvement, ra- 
ther the cuestion was, "Did closer con- 
tact with the school influence the amount 
of agreement between laymen's and edu- 
cators' perceptions of the task of the 
school?" A proximity scale classified 
respondents into categories of "close- 
ness" to public education. Data did not 
support the contention that close contact 
with the school brings closer agreement 
between laymen and educators. 


Regional and Community 
Type Differences 


Discussions prior to the study re- 
vealed a strong feeling among school ad- 
ministrators that perceptions would vary 
radically from region to region and com- 
munity to community. The findings con- 
firmed those feelings but neither as 
clearly nor as strongly as practicing 
administrators might have believed. A 
number of regional differences were 
found. The Midwest assumed a middle-of 


the-road position; the West deviated in 
the direction of socialization; New Eng- 
land tended toward thedirection of moral 
training and a rejection of socializa- 
tion; the South emphasized personal de- 
velopment, particularly physical; and 
Canada, the greatest deviant, favored 
the intellectual, world citizenship, and 
aesthetic, but rejected the physical and 
patriotic dimensions. 


Differences associated with the in- 
dustrial city, the suburbs, andthe rural 
community were neither many nor great. 
Among the identifiable tendencies were: 
(1) the residential suburb preferred the 
aesthetic and the intellectual, (2) the 
industrial center emphasized the applied 
homemaking and "fix-it-yourself" skills, 
and (3) the rural community attached 
greater than average importance to physi- 
cal and consumer training. 


A Word of Caution 


Caution must be exercised ininterpret- 
ing these data. An analysis of priority 
differences expressed by various sub- 
publics isuseful but tends to overshadow 
the amazingly high amount of agreement 
about the school's task found among citi- 
zens. There is a tendency to magnify 
differences, thereby overlooking a sub- 
stantial area of basic agreement. Actu- 
ally, the task of the public school is 
not so controversial a matter as many 
have assumed. Rank difference correla- 
tions between sub-public pairs ranged 
from .68 to .98. This finding indicated 
that most people agreed on the relative 
importance, or unimportance, of several 
of the sixteen task dimensions. Teaching 
the three R's was viewed as an important 
job of the school by virtually all per- 
sons regardless of occupation, education, 
sex, or income. 


Implications 


Most educators agree that public opin- 
ion in the United States is an important 
determiner of the school's task. The 
practitioner is buffeted on every side 
by individuals and by factions urging 
curricular additions or reexamination of 
some aspects of present educational pro- 
grams. The findings of this study in no 
way should be interpreted to mean that 
the educator should subordinate his opin- 
ions to those of laymen or abdicate his 
role of leadership with public groups. 
However, the administrator cannot ignore 
the public's authority to prescribe the 
public school's task. The administrator 


meets many laymen with varied backgrounds 
and beliefs. The problem of interpreting 
the school's position will be simplified 
if the educator is aware of the areas in 
which greatest agreement and disagree- 
ment are likely to occur. 


There exists sufficient areas of com- 
mon agreement about the school's task 
to suggest that educators might cease 
needless wrangling and begin to act de- 
cisively upon those matters which are 
clearly and universally accepted asmajor 
responsibilities of the public school. 
It islikely that educators may have been 
overemphasizing their differences and 
ignoring more prevalent areas of agree- 
ment. This is true not only in relation- 
ships with the public but also in re- 
lationships among educators. 


Another obvious,nonetheless important, 
implication is that a more definitive 
statement of the school's task will re- 
sult from establishing priorities. The 
school has assumed educational responsi- 
bilities for a number of things. Infact, 
the educational obligation of the public 
school in many communities has become so 
broad that it is commonplace to equate 
desirable learning with the school's 
task, thus assuming that all things edu- 
cative are automatically a responsibility 
of the school. As a result, when asked 
what the school should do the people 
answer, "Everything that is educationally 
desirable." Such an opinion may be logi- 
cal, but not defensible. The public 
school cannot assume responsibility for 
all that is educationally desirable. Es- 
tablishing a system of priorities should 
assist administrators and laymen alike 
to make better decisions concerning the 
nature of the task of the school. 


1 

Lawrence W. Downey, "The Task of Public Educa- 
tion," Administrator’s Notebook, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
November, 1958. 


A complete report of this research will appear in 
the form of a monograph early in 1960; it will be 
published by the Midwest Administration Center. 


5 euvence W. Downey, Roger C. Seager, and Allen T. 
Slagle, The Task of Public Education Opinionnaire 
(Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, 1958). 


“the term "significant" as used in this article 
denotes statistical significance at the .05 level 


(WSD) . 


— M. Shipton, "Who Are the Critics of the 
Public Schools?" (Cambridge: Staff Research Memo- 
randum No. 3, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, September, 1954). 
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